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DEMETRIUS’ COMING OF AGF.. 
By G. Knollys Blogg. 


thp vear of our Lord 1902, on a bright evening in the month 
o?MayCyoung Athenian set out for a midnight walk. He 
did so because the morrow was to herald an important event 
in his life the day on which he was to attain to his manhood. 

The road of life is bounded by many turning points. The 
greatest is birth— the next, death. After the former the second 
issue may be when the boy reaches the age of twelve, and 
begins in earnest his school career. Later on may lie before 
him the choice of a profession, marriage, children— the making 
of a name for good or evil repute. But of all the official epochs 
in life that dav when youth glides imperceptibly into manhood 


is probably the greatest. 

On the eve of such an event, for a short time at least, solitude 
is best. So felt this youth, being somewhat of a dreamer. 
Therefore, he left behind him his simple home that he might 
walk alone in the City of Athens and see the last days of his 
boyhood pass away beneath the moon. 

At such a time even the most careless become thoughtful. 
To all alike on that day comes the sense of inheritance. This 
youth had little property to acquire except the dowry of a life 
•of toil. But there were two relics of which he was to become the 
sole possessor, the signet ring of his dead father and a family 
sword that drew blood when Turkey waged war against Greece. 

He had thus an inheritance not to be sold at a price. h° r 
others might await fortune and the gifts of many friends. 
To him these two things were greater for they were the symbols 
that united him with the past, as well as the present, of his 
ancestral people. 

In ancient Greece, the coming of age of the citizens at 
eighteen was marked by a religious observance. The midnight 
walk of this youth should be, at present, his only sacrament- 
To-morrow he should take the bread of life for his soul, to-night 
he should dwell alone with the things of the mind. 

Let us follow him as he goes through the mean streets 0 
modern Athens. Whither are his feet bent ? To no basiln 
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0 f his own faith to no Christian vigil— but to tw c , 
which was the spiritual pulse of Attica, the ParthenoTon 

the Acropolis. 

Athens now worships a greater than Minerva On th. a 
when Mary bore the Child Christ in the manger of Bethlehem 


new queen was crowned. To her should 


arise temples to 


vie with those of her predecessor, but her true sovereignty 
was to be over the hearts of her followers. Mary ruled by 
motherhood and love. Athene by wisdom and power * 
As the heart is greater than the head the Virgin of the 
Acropolis was thus uncrowned. But she did not succumb to 
death for her memory could not perish. While the Parthenon 
stood Athene should still be remembered. 

As Demetrius approached the Acropolis he may therefore 
be pardoned if his thoughts turned rather to the older goddess 
than to Mary. To-night he wished to contemplate the temple 
of her who could truly say, “ Before Mary was, I am.” 

The solitary youth climbed up the steps of the Acropolis. 
Athens has now no Pan-Hellenic procession. Her outward 
ceremonies are those of the Greek Church of Christ. But 
in this evening one dreaming boy stood as the surviving 
representative of that act of worship which once drew domestic 
and official Athens to the temple erected on the height. 

Demetrius stood among the ruins of the Parthenon. The 
moon, overcast by a procession of passing clouds, touched up 
the old building • at times with a pale glory. The sense of 
massiveness was the first impression in the young man’s mind, 
that conception of strength without heaviness which was the 
secret of Doric architecture. 


How comes it that Athens ever parted with her greatest 
marbles ? Who are we that it should be our boast to show 
strangers those relics that remain of the genius that budded 
after the Persian wars ? But they were known to Demetrius 
casts. In fancy, therefore, he was able to reconstruct 
again the entablature of the wrecked building, and to place 
the frieze of the procession round the cella which encircle 
the statue of Athene. , .. 

As his imagination thus bestirred itself, it recalled tic imt. 
at which these marbles first came into being. The 
age of Greece was great ; the age of Pisistratus which raised 
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the former temple to Athene was one of development ; but 
he kev note of Greek history was when the Persians sacked 
he building reared by the tyrant s hands and a new and 
greater building rose to her who had given the victory - 




Let us follow the train of Demetiius thought. He has. 
become historical and the wheel of time has run back. He i s 
a citizen, free-born and of age to be enrolled as a soldier, to 
whom the preparation for war by Persia came as an ominous, 
echo through Ionia to Athens. 

The Great King had not spoken in vain. In his mighty 
preparations, in his vast army, was to lie his strength. Greece 
was to fall, and the further east to conquer the Hellenic 
boundary of the west. Had this come true, the history of 
Southern Europe might have had to be re-written. The 
luxury and enervating influence of the East might have 
remained as a dominant factor, and Western Europe might 
never have been Hellenised. 

But Demetrius knew that what had gone before was not 
purposeless. Kingly Athens had had her day, here and else- 
where the reign of the tyrants had been overthrown. The 
city had become a republic, though yet greatly ruled by those 
of the best blood and learning. But freedom had grown, 
nor shall it die without a struggle. The day of Marathon 
came to prove the mettle of Athenian valour which fought 
alone except for the help of the citizens of Platyea. 

But Persia had but sounded the prelude to a greater and 
more lasting attempt. She paused in thought while the name 
of Miltiades passed into a household word. Then came the 
second venture which was to make resound the names of 
Thermopylae and Salamis, and form a motive for the work 


of the two chief artists of ancient Greece, Ictinus the architect 
and Phidias the sculptor. 

The story is well known. But for the treachery of one of 
their numbers the Spartans might have successfully held 
Thermopylae. The pass widening out towards the sea w'here 
the Persians lay formed a death-trap for their overcrowded 
ranks. Behind them lay the ocean, in front a body of picke 
men, who if overpowered could retire into a pass which °rie 
man could hold against a dozen. But treachery has before 
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noW turned the page of history. The way across iw 
was made known to the Persians, and the Spartan^k amS 
they would be taken in the rear, charged the enemy Th! 
remains of their valour was the message carved in the stole 

The passage into the interior was opened and the barbarians 
had their way. Athens was to flee, and the temple of her 
goddess to be destroyed. To Themistocles this seemed the 
necessary sacrifice. That truly great man, later so unfor 
tunate, was then a loyal citizen. But Minerva’s temple was 
despoiled, the great building that from early days had 
protected a rude idol of stone no less sacred that the chrysele- 
phantine statue of Athene Parthenos. 

Salamis followed. On the rocky height sat the Great King 
Xerxes. This was no doubt the chief battle of the campaign. 
Hitherto the fight had been on foot. The biremes and triremes 
of the Greeks were now to face the Armada of the East. The 
issue is also well known. From his high seat Xerxes cried 
aloud “ My men are become women, my women men.” 

The Great King fled and the Persae was written. A wail 
was heard in Eastern tents greater than that of the widows 
of Assur. But at Athens a new spirit was born, and the 
fulfilment of early Greek art reached its accomplishment. 

The tools that had fashioned the weapons of war were turned 
into the service of the arts of peace. The Parthenon lay in 
ruins. But Pericles arose. His versatile genius, recognising 
the moment of the epos, did not shine out in vain. Athens 
slept for a short time after her contest. She then awoke 
to a task as great in its way as her late military exploits, 
the re-erection of the Parthenon. 

Demetrius looked round at the great columns that still 
stand. The Doric architecture was really common Greek 
Property, but the Spartan spirit was reflected in its severity. 
In fancy, the young man dwelt on the upraising of the simple 
columns springing straight from the marble, and fashioned on 
the geometrical principles which were the almost unconscious 
secr et of their beauty. He saw the skilled builder at work 
joining the great pillars by the architrave. Then Ins mind 
turned to the workshop of Phidias, and he saw the neze 
the cella growing piece by piece. No subject could have been 
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better Chosen than ^ of the Pan-Hellemc process,, 

Henceforth the official carry. ng of the peplus of Mlner 
would have a new significance. The first greater proc essi 
i i the new temple was completed, must have been 
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dav on Athenian soil. For freedom sat not only m the city 
bul in the demes of Attica. Sparta might look on and 
jealous, but her day was not yet. Before that disastrous War 
Lnke out between Athens and the Peloponnesus, came the 
interval which was the true golden age of Hellas. 

For Delos was still more a spiritual sanctuary than the 
treasure-house of a confederacy that paid tribute. Sparta 
seemed content with her share in the laurels. Thebes was 
still stupidly Boeotian and Macedonia, the cold land of bar- 
barians. Imperial Athens was not yet quite developed, but 
this was in reality the day of her greatest empire. The city 
wore now a double crown, and mingled the green of the laurels 
with the blue of her violets. 

Demetrius stood in the cella of the Parthenon. Here had 
been placed the colossal statue of Athene Parthenos. She 
was here the Mistress of the Arts— without, the Mistress of War. 
The two aspects of her genius, made clear by the light of that 
of Phidias, came home to the dreaming youth. Was any 
share of her double spirit to fall on himself ? He was an 
artist, was he also to become a man ? Above all, was the 
sense of the Spring to be his truest inheritence, that knowledge 
of perpetual youth that had given permanence to the spot on 
which he now stood, and made the memory of one short age 
to be greater than that which encompasses centuries ? 

For what is the real abiding note of the genius of the ancient 
Greeks ? Is it the memory of their ancient valour ? I s 1 
the versatility of their intellectual conceptions ? equally remar ' 
able in practical attainments. Is it a literature handed down 
as common property to all men of culture ? Is it an 
from the shout that greeted the victorious athlete, ° r ^ 
murmur of applause that marked the entrance of some y° 
into the palaestra with a face clearer than the day ? ^ 

that delicate sense of harmony which could not disting 
between beauty and goodness, but believed that the one^ ^ 
but the outward expression of the equally lovely inten ° t ^ a t 

It may be the sum of all these, or it may be an essence 
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entered into each element. For from wh* appear to 
but the dry bones of antiquity, comes the breath of that c ■ 
which for such as Demetrius has a continuous resume? 

The spirit that breathed ou Hellas was the soul of a perpe ° al 
Spring- This sense of youth dominated the citizens of Atfi e „ 
and her great towns, so that the priest of Egypl said ™ 
that the Greeks were always children. 1„ the market 
and the pal.-estra, by the banks of the Ilissus, or within the 
walls of ,b er . A< - ad em y was that ever budding vigour of bodily 
and intellectual life. This genius marched by the true Greek 
soldier (though not we believe by the mercenary) and gave 
him valour, and also (for youth is sometimes timid) his sense 
of cowardice. It taught the comedian his humour and the 
points that would move to laughter. In a sense it gave the 
tragedian intensity, and showed him the true estimate of a 
piece of rhetoric. And it consoled those bereaved of one 
taken by death in the period of youth, because, whatever his 
accomplishments might have been, the motto then believed 
in came as consolation in a world made barren as a wilderness 
by tears— the beautiful saying “ those whom the gods love 
die young.” 

The hour of midnight was passed and Demetrius had become 
a man. His vigil was over, and it had not been in vain. As 
lie walked homeward beneath the moon, may not the silent 
feet of some such a spirit have also walked beside him ? 
If so, it was a prelude to his adopting in his nature also 
the attributes of such an attendant genius. For to become 
a man is only to become a larger child, therefore the true 
estimate of children is only known to their elders. We have 
chosen a Greek youth, both for the purposes of this journal 
and on account of this peculiar quality once known to his 
people. But for us also in England may come a similar 
inheritance. For every Saxon youth who on the eve of his 
twentieth year and the dawn of his twenty-first birthday shall 
stand alone by any cathedral shall be similarly endowed. 
And u nto him shall be made manifest a greater saying than 
the one quoted above, the wisdom of him who spoke to all 
youn g manhood when he wrote these words : “ Rejoice ! oh 
y°ung man ! in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth ! ” 


